NAPOLEON IN A FROCK-COAT       IIQ
had planned. A new offensive by the Russian army was to begin
early in July. If it were successful, it was conceivable that the morale
of the army would be restored. With victory in arms to crown
their revolution, the Russian people could again be made whole,
the Government consolidated (in what form nobody knew), and
the danger of a Bolshevik coup removed. Kerensky, as Minister of
War, was valiantly trying with all the propaganda methods in his
power to infuse the troops with enthusiasm for the new effort and
to effect some sort of a compromise between the discipline which
the generals were impressing on him as essential for success and the
democratic self-rule which had prevailed everywhere in the army
for the past three months.
Unfortunately, drafts which were being entrained for the front
were deserting wholesale and arriving at the trenches hundreds
short, in spite of an edict of the Minister of War that all deserters
who had not returned to the forces by a certain date would be
severely punished. Troops which were despatched to the German
front were forcing the railway authorities to carry them to the
Austrian front instead, because the enemy were so much weaker
there* The Russian soldier was interpreting peace as peace for his
own skin.
On the Bolshevik front things were moving, too. Counter-
Espionage, still doing all it could, reported that the Bolsheviks were
busy in the machine-gun regiments stationed in Petrograd in
which machine-gunners were trained for service at the front. One
of the units was already notoriously unruly and the Bolsheviks were
making headway in the others. If the Bolsheviks got control of the
machine-guns they could have everything their own way. Again
no action was taken against the Bolsheviks themselves, but General
Polovtzeff, commanding the Petrograd district, moved quickly
and sent a large number of the machine-guns stored in Petrograd
to the front. He also reduced the munition supplies available in
the city.
On July i Kerensky's offensive began. On the eve of it Kerensky
paid a flying visit to the front to fortify the soldiers with his own
last-minute eloquence. He was not uniformly successful. The
majority of the troops whom he addressed responded with cheers,
but there was a considerable minority who held aloof from his
meetings and called him a bourgeois, the most contemptible epithet
in their vocabulary since reading or having read to them the
scornful use of it in Pravda's vitriolic sheets. A growling undertone
of "Down with the war 1" accompanied the cheers in the infantry
regiments in a proportion of roughly four to six. The "Ayes" had it,
but not by much. The cavalry and artillery were soundly in favour